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THE INSTITUTE BEGINS ITS WORK 


Since its formation on January 12th 
of this year, substantial progress has been 
made in molding the Edison Electric 
Institute into a smoothly running organi- 
zation for serving the electric light and 
power industry as its representative trade 
association. “The Institute’s constitution 
has been adopted, the Board of Trustees, 
in which rests the final decision as to 
the Institute’s activities and policies, has 
been formed, its officers elected, its Oper- 
ating and Membership Committees ap- 
pointed, its technical committees set up, 
the general office staff has been organized 
and settled in its new quarters and is 
carrying on the routine business of the 
Institute, membership applications have 
been received from a large percentage of 
the electric light and power companies 
of this country and new applications are 
still coming in, its publications are 
being issued, and, in short, most of the 
mechanical work of getting under way 
has been mastered. 

The greater part of the work of estab- 
lishing the Institute as a going concern 
has been accomplished since March Ist 
when the Operating Committee held its 
first meeting and planned the initial ac- 
tivities to be undertaken by the Institute. 
This Committee, directly responsible for 
the administration of the Institute’s 
affairs, including not only supervision 
of the general office—but overseeing of 
the technical and_ other 
agencies of the Institute as well, acted 
upon such important matters as mem- 
bership dues, the budget, committee 
organization, joint activities and rela- 
tions with other institutions, publica- 
tions to be issued by the Institute and the 
matter of the convention this summer. 
It also took into consideration the size 


committees 


and personnel of the general office staff 
and staff activities, and the leasing of 
suitable quarters for the general office. 
These actions and recommendations have 
been approved by the Board of Trustees. 


The Committee structure of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute as provided for in 
the Constitution and as approved by the 
Board of ‘Trustees is extremely simple. 
‘The general scope and the policies of the 
Institute are in the hands of a Board 
of not more than twenty-four Trustees, 
a president, vice-presidents and an execu- 
tive administrative 
committees report directly to the trus- 
tees and the officers—the Membership 
Committee and the Operating Commit- 
tee. 

The Operating Committee, as noted 
before, is directly responsible for the 
administration of the affairs of the 


secretary. lwo 


Institute. “The Committees described as 
technical are those assigned to deal 


with the professional and business tech- 
nology of the industry, that is, they are 
technical in the broadest sense. 

The technical committees 
mended by the Operating Committee 
and now in process of formation, to- 
gether with their respective chairmen, 
are as follows: 


recom- 


PrizE AWArpDs, Chairman, F. W. Smith, Pres- 
ident, The New York Edison Co., + Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

INSURANCE, Chairman, W. H. Sawyer, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

RATE RESEARCH, Chairman, F. A. Newton, 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 20 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

STATISTICAL, Chairman, W. J. Hagenah 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

AccounTING, Chairman, J. H. Lobban, The 
Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Power GENERATION, Chairman, A. D. Bailey, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 22nd and Fisk 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

TRANSMISSION AND DIsTRIBUTION, Chairman, 
Mark Eldredge, Memphis Power and 
Light Co., 179 Madison Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

ELecTRICAL EQuIPMENT (Including Meters), 
Chairman, J. A. Johnson, The Niagara 
Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

SALEs, Chairman, George Whitwell, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., 1000 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In addition to the foregoing commit- 
tees, a subcommittee of the Operating 
Committee to be known as the Codes 
and Standards Subcommittee has been 
A. H. Kehoe, The United 
Electric Light and Power Co., 4+ Irving 


authorized. 


Place, New York, was named as its 
chairman. 

Of these committees, the Prize 
Awards Committee will exercise the 
functions performed by the Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Committee and by the 
Prize Awards Committee in the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. The 


Rate Research, Insurance and Statisti- 
cal Committees represent going business 
concerns of the industry, while the Ac- 
counting Committee and, particularly, 
the Sales Committee represent activities 
furmerly engaging a rather large num- 
ber of committees. 

A comparable condensation, measured 
by the former activities of groups of 
committees, has been effected in the en- 
gineering field. Broadly, the Power 
Generation Committee is planned to un- 
dertake the work formerly done by the 
Prime and Hydraulic Power 
Committees, the Transmission and Dis- 
tribution Committee, that of the Over- 
head Systems, Underground Systems and 
Foreign Systems Coordination Commit- 
while the Electrical Equipment 
Committee is planned to take the re- 
mainder of the engineering field includ- 
ing the work of the former Meter Com- 
mittee. 


Movers 


tees, 


Selection of committee personnel is 
now being made by the committee chair- 
men, and in some instances has already 
been completed. A second meeting of 
the Operating Committee has been 
scheduled for April 26th, at which time 
it is expected that the recommendations 
of the Committee chairmen can be acted 
upon and appointments made. 

The relation of the Institute to the 
electric power supply industry is con- 
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ceived to be that of a representative 
trade association in matters of national 
scope, broadly representative of the in- 
dustry from which its membership is 
drawn. It is contemplated that the In- 
stitute will represent the Industry in 
such national joint activities as standard- 
ization, technical coordination and sales. 
The Operating Committee has decided 
that the Institute should support the 
carrying out of the programs of the Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Bureau and the Na- 
tional Electric Cookery Council and that 
it should continue to participate in the 
Joint Coordination activities involving 
the telephone, telegraph and railway or- 
ganizations, and in current standardiz- 
ing activities. Cooperation, and in some 
cases limited financial support, has been 
authorized in connection with the work 
of the National As- 
sociation, the Electrical Merchandising 


Fire Protection 


Joint Committee, the American Stand- 
ards Association, the Chamber of Com- 
States, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and 


merce of the United 


the Committee on Relation of Electric- 
The Institute will 
also participate in joint activities with 
the National Electrical 
the Radio 
Association, the National Board of Fire 


ity to Agriculture. 


Manufacturers 
Association, Manufacturers 
Underwriters, and with other organiza- 
tions concerned with the business of the 
electrical industry, each to retain in- 
dependent relationship. 

The Operating Committee has recog- 
nized the desirability of cordial relations 
with State or other local organizations 
in the industry but has abstained from 
recommending any formal organization 
of these contacts. The Institute will no 
doubt be called upon for statistical mat- 
ter and is prepared to furnish same. 

As reported on another page of this 
issue, the first Convention of the Insti- 
tute will be held at Chicago, June 5-8. 
Details of the Convention are not yet 
in shape for publication, but members of 
the Institute will be given information 
regarding the program in ample time te 
make necessary arrangements for at- 
tendance. 

Publications of the Institute will be 
confined to those for which it is felt 
there is a definite need. In_ this 
group will be the annual Rate Book, 
committee reports, periodical statistical 
bulletins, and, when warranted, other 
publications not specified above. The 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this association shall be 
the “Edison Electric Institute.” 
ArtTicLE I]—Osjects 
The objects of the Institute shall be: 
1. The advancement in the public serv- 
ice of the art of producing, trans- 
mitting distributing electricity 
and the promotion of scientific re- 
search in such field. 


and 


2. The ascertainment and making avail- 
able to the members and the public 
of factual information, data and sta- 
tistics relating to the electric industry. 

3. To aid its operating company mem- 
bers to generate and sell electric 
energy at the lowest possible price 
commensurate with safe and ade- 
quate service, giving due regard to the 


interests of consumer, investor and 
employee. 

Articte III—MeEmMBERSHIP 
SecTion 1. There shall be four 


classes of members: 

A. Operating company members, 
being operating electrical corpora- 
tions engaged in the generation, 
transmission or distribution of 
electricity to the public. 

B. Holding company members, being 
corporations which by virtue of 
their ownership of securities are 
interested in advancing the busi- 

electrical com- 
to the sale of 
ultimate 


ness of operating 
panies in relation 


electricity to the con- 
sumer. 

The term “Company Mem- 
bers” as used in this Constitu- 


tion shall apply equally to oper- 
ating and holding company mem- 
bers unless otherwise specified. 

C. Individual members who shall be 
officers or employees of company 
members. 

D. Honorary members. 


Section 2. The President annually, 
subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, shall appoint a Member- 
ship Committee consisting of five mem- 
bers. Applications for company mem- 
bership subsequent to April 1, 1933, 
shall be referred to this Committee, 
whose decision upon such applications 
when approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees shall be final. Any company or in- 
dividual becoming a member of the In- 


stitute shall waive all rights to any 
assets of the Institute upon the ter- 
mination of membership therein, either 
by voluntary withdrawal or expulsion. 
Each applicant company shall furnish 
to the Membership Committee such in- 
formation with reference to its organi- 
zation, properties, financial structure, 
affiliations and business practices as may 
be required by the Membership Commit- 
tee from time to time. 


Individual members shall 
be officers or employees of company 
members elected by the Membership 
Committee and continued from year ta 
year upon the written approval of the 
company member with which such 
dividuals are connected. 


SECTION 3. 


In- 


Section 4. Honorary members shall 
be those who on account of their stand- 
ing or qualifications in the opinion of 
the Board of Trustees and by its elec- 
tion are entitled to such honor. They 
shall have all the privileges of individual 
members, except the right to hold office. 

Section 5. The Membership Com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees and in accordance 
with resolutions which such Board may 
from time to time adopt, shall have 
jurisdiction and authority to consider 
and investigate the practices 
of any company member and to expel, 
suspend or take any other disciplinary 
action against any member guilty of a 
violation of proper or ethical business 
practices, or for failure to furnish in- 
formation as herein. Com- 
panies by virtue of becoming members 
of this Institute shall be deemed to have 
consented to the right of the Institute 
to impose such disciplinary action. 


business 


required 


ArTicLE IV—Business PRINCIPLES 


Section 1. The company members 
shall from time to time and not less 
than annually publish financial state- 
ments, including balance sheets show- 
ing gross and net income, operating ex- 
penses and surplus accounts, which 
statements shall be certified to by in- 
dependent firms of certified public ac- 
countants who shall have audited the 
books of the company. 

All statements and data 
furnished to consumers, stock exchanges 
and stockholders; all information de- 
signed for public dissemination and all 
reports to governmental authorities shall 


SECTION 2. 
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be accurate and clearly indicate their 
source. 

Section 3. All contracts 
any member companies which involve 
the furnishing of management, super- 
visory, purchasing, construction, engi- 


between 


neering or financing services to operat- 
ing electric utility companies shall be 
so drawn and so operate in practice that 
the charges to the operating company 
shall be reasonable and commensurate 
with the value of the services rendered 
and the fair cost thereof to the com- 
pany furnishing the services. 

Section 4+. Company members from 
time to time shall answer such ques- 
tionnaires relative to their organization, 
financing, methods of operation and busi- 
ness practices as n be requested by 
resolution of the Board of Trustees. 


ArtTIcLE V—DUEsS 


Section 1. The annual dues of all 
classes of members shall be paid to the 
They shall be in such 
accordance with 


‘Treasurer. 
amount and in 
terms of collection as shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


such 


ArticLE VI—Boarp or TRUSTEES 


Section 1. The affairs of the In- 
stitute shall be governed by a Board 
of not less than seven nor more than 
twenty-four Trustees elected for a term 
of three years. This Board shall be 
comprised initially of the following: 


William Chamberlain 

B. C. Cobb 

F. L. Carlisle 

Alex Dow 

George N. Tidd 

John E. Zimmermann 

“Philip G. Gossler 
to serve until the close of the annual 
convention in the year 1934; and 

C. E. Groesbeck 

W. C. Baylies 

Frank D. Comerford 

Samuel Ferguson 

George H. Howard 

George O. Muhlfeld 

Harry J. Bauer 
to serve until the close of the annual 
convention in the 1935; 

George B. Cortelyou 

Frank L. Dame* 

A. F. Hockenbeamer 

Thomas N. McCarter 

John J. O’Brien 

H. Hobart Porter 

Herbert A. Wagner 


James Simpson 


year and 


to serve until the close of the annual 


*Elected to succeed the late Edwin Gruhl 








convention in the year 1936. The Board 
of Trustees may from time to time en- 
large the membership thereof up to but 
not exceeding twenty-four, and desig- 
nate the term not exceeding three years 
such additional members shall 
serve. Upon any vacancy occurring by 
creation of additional members of the 
Board, death, or resignation of a trustee, 
the trustees then in office shall fill such 
for the unexpired portion of 


which 


vacancy 
the term. 

Section 2. There shall be appointed 
by the President annually, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees, an 
Operating Committee consisting of the 
President, the . Vice-Presidents and 
eleven other members, who shall have 
charge of the general and 
business of the Institute, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Trustees. 
The President shall serve as Chairman 
of this Committee. The Operating 
Committee shall from time to time de- 
termine other shall 
be created and define the scope of their 
The members of such com- 


activities 


what committees 
authority. 
mittees shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Section 3. The Trustees at their 
first regular meeting following the an- 
nual convention shall elect for a term 
of one year all officers, and shall have 
power to fill vacancies caused by death, 
resignation, disability or otherwise, or 
to remove any officer for sood cause. 

SecTION 4. The President, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trustees, 
prior to the annual shall 
designate a nominating committee con- 
sisting of five members to make nomi- 
the fill 
cancies in the Board of Trustees occur- 


convention 


nations at convention, to va- 


ring by reason of the expiration of term. 
VII- 


The officers of the Insti- 
more 


ARTICLI OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. 
tute shall be a 
Vice-Presidents, a 
Executive Secretary, who after the first 


President, one or 
Treasurer and an 
vear shall be members of the Institute 
but need not be members of the Board 
ot Trustees. 
Section 2. The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Institute and 
pertorm such other duties as may be pro 
vided for by the Board of Trustees. 
The Executive Secretary 
the Board of 
Subject to such limitations as 


SECTION 3. 
shall be 


‘Trustees. 


appointed by 


may be imposed by the Operating Com- 
shall 


vision and control of the routine activi- 


mittee he exercise general super- 


ties of the Institute and shall have super- 





vision over the employees, including 
their employment and discharge. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall per- 
form the duties assigned to him by th-> 
Board of Trustees. Subject to its ap- 
proval he shall furnish a surety bond in 
such sum and with such terms as the 
Board of Trustees may prescribe from 
time to time. 


Articte VIII—ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. Annual convention of 
the Institute shall be held in June of 
each year in such place and on such 
dates as the Operating Committee may 
designate, provided however that the 
Committee upon notice to all members 
on or before May 15th of any year may 
fix any other date for said annual con- 
vention. 

SECTION 2. Twenty company mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Section 3. At the annual convention 
there shall be elected trustees for a term 
of three years to fill vacancies caused by 
the expiration of term. 

Section 4+. The right to vote on all 
matters shall be solely by company mem- 
bers. Voting by proxy shall not be al- 
lowed. 


ARTICLE [X—-PERMANENT OFFICE 


Section 1. The permanent office of 
the Institute shall be located in the City 
of New York. 

MEETINGS 


ARTICLE X—SPECIAL 


SEecTION 1. Special Meetings of the 
Institute may be held upon the authority 
of the Board of Trustees at any time, 
upon thirty days’ notice to every com- 
pany member stating the date and place 
of such meeting and the business to be 
transacted. 


ArTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the Con- 
be adopted from time to 

recommendation of the 
A two-thirds vote 
present at 


SECTION 1. 
stitution may 
time the 
Board of Trustees. 
of the 
either 


upon 
company members 
a special or annual meeting of 
the Institute shall be necessary for the 
adoption of any amendment. 


The Constitution of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute is printed in this, the first 


issue of the 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE BULLETIN 
as a matter of record and for reference 
purposes. 
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INSTITUTE’S FIRST CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO 


Industry Will Have Comprehensive Exhibit at Exposition 


Preparations are now being made for 
the Edison Electric Institute’s first Con- 
vention, to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, June 5-8, inclusive. As this 
issue goes to press the Convention pro- 
gram has not been sufficiently developed 
to warrant its publication but it is ex- 
pected that the May issue will carry 
complete information on the Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention will open during the 
first week of Chicago’s centennial inter- 
national fair, the Century of Progress 
Exposition, and the Convention 
gram will be so arranged that liberal 
opportunities for attending the Exposi- 
tion will be provided. June 7 has been 
designated by the Exposition’s Chairman 
as “Electric Day” and a special program 
under the auspices of the Institute will 
be held on that date. 

The electric light and power industry 


pro- 


will be represented at the Exposition 
by a comprehensive exhibit based upon 
the historical, generation, transmission, 
distribution utilization aspects in 
the progress and development of the 
electrical industry. The exhibit, now 


and 


* under construction, has been financed by 


a group of electric light and power com- 
panies and 
tral Station 


is in charge of the Cen- 
Industry 


Exhibit 


Com- 





© 4 cross section of the largest diorama ever constructed, an im- 

j mense plastic picture, depicting the generation, distribution, trans- 
mission and utilization of electricity, a part of the Electrical Central 

Station Industry Exhibit at a Century of Progress Exposition. 


mittee composed of the following: 
E. W. Lloyd, Chairman, Vice President, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago; Robert J. Graf, Vice-Chairman, 
First Vice President, Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation, Chi- 
cago; D. C. Barnes, Engineers Public 
Service Company, New York; D. C. 
Green, Vice President, Electric Bond 
and Share Company, New York; Col. 
William Kelly, Vice President, Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; T. A. Kenney, Vice 
President, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, New York; Clarence L. 
Law, General Commercial Manager, 
New York Edison Company; Louis H. 
Egan, Union Electric Light and Power 
Company, St. Louis. 

DIORAMA FEATURE OF EXHIBIT 

Historically, the development of elec- 
tricity to its present status as the dis- 
peller of darkness and the driver of 
machines is an absorbing story and an 
important detail of the exhibit, but it 
will be subordinated to the showing of 
how large a part electricity plays in our 
lives today. The theme of the exhibit 
is the utilization of electricity in the 
home, in industry, business and com- 


merce and on the farm. As a _ back- 


tion 
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ground for these demonstrations is 
spread the history and the technique of 
the art. 

The will all of the 
semi-circular second floor, a space about 
550 feet long, of the main electrical 
building of the exposition. Conspicuous 
among the many features of the exhibit 


exhibit occupy 


will be the largest diorama ever made, 
ninety feet in length, depicting the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity. 
This immense plastic picture shows a 
high head water power plant tucked in 
at a mountain foot, a low head hydro 
plant utilizing the greater volume and 
lesser fall of water farther down on the 
plain and a steam station located in a 
lines and 
substations link these power producers 
into an_ interconnected from 
which are fed the homes, businesses and 
industries of the city and the prosperous 
tarms on the country side. 

The diorama will be animated with 
lights and flowing water, spinning tur- 
bines and all the movement of busy life. 
A recorded voice issuing from a hidden 
source will point out the features of the 
diorama and trace the flow of electricity 
from generation to final use. A sequence 


populous city. Transmission 


system 


of light and darkness on the scene will 
simulate day 


and night so that the 





A low head hydro electric station with transmission and distribu- 

system serving ] ] 

diorama being constructed for the Electrical Central Station Indus- 
try Exhibit at a Century of Progress Exposition. 


rural communities, another section of the 
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observer will see windows begin to 
glow at dusk and shadowy streets be- 
come paths of brightness. By seeing as 
a whole the complete picture of elec- 
tricity distribution and use, 
its various components properly related 
and connected to other, anyone 
who gazes on this diorama must take 
away with him a clearer conception of 
what constitutes an electric service sys- 


generation, 


each 


tem. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 
DEMONSTRATION 

Working models of basic devices and 
machines designed to show physical proc- 
esses in the production of electricity will 
answer questions by demonstration as 
fast as they spring into the mind of the 
visitor. Flows of vari-colored liquids 
in a simplified glass replica of a boiler 
will show how water is turned into 
steam to drive power plant turbines. A 
large size section of a turbo-generator 
with wheels and rotor in full relief will 
expose the mechanism of this 
most important machine. 

The utilization of electricity 
ever, is the major burden of the exhibit. 


interior 
how- 


There are six main divisions of the utili- 
zation display. They show severally the 
uses of electricity in commercial build- 
ings, in schools and colleges, in hospitals 
and public health institutions, in various 
industries, in the home and on the farm. 
The greater part of these displays will 
consist of actual equipments and devices 
in full 
miniature presentations being taken only 
in a few necessary 


sized installations, recourse to 


instances. 
HOME 
The the 
will be demonstrated in three full sized 
displays of living room, kitchen and base- 
ment. 
the contributions of electricity to 
fort and to beauty in the modern idea 
of gracious home life. A feature of the 
kitchen that should emphasize the dif- 
‘rence between conditions then and now 


DISPLAYS IN FULL SIZE 


use of electricity in home 


In the living room will be shown 
com- 


in the place where the average woman 
spends many of her waking hours will 
be a from the 
kitchen of today, with all its equipment 
and appliances gleaming in bright metal 
and enamel, 
day that, 


perspective electrical 


into the kitchen of yester- 


in comparison, will appear a 


primitive workhouse indeed. Although 
the basement will have its utilitarian 


equipments for laundry, heater room and 
air conditioning, its chief appeal to the 
eye will be the work shop 
with 


masculine 
containing 
which the home craftsman can fully sat- 
make things. In addi- 


power driven tools 


isfy his urge to 
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Studio work shop where more than one hundred architects, electrical and mechanical 


enginee rs, 


and craftsmen are engaged in constructing the Electrical Central Station 


Industry Exhibit for a Century of Progress Exposition. 


tion to the specific uses displayed in these 
three rooms, general applications of elec- 

about the 
will also be shown. 


tricity house and in the yard 

A complete set of farm buildings in 
model size showing the latest develop- 
ments in design of such buildings will 
give an overall picture of farm electrifi- 
The details of this 
be filled by displays of actual equip- 
ment to the tasks to 
which electricity can be applied on the 


cation. picture will 


perform many 


farm. In the list of displays under this 
head are more than thirty different elec- 
trical 


from bug 


A particularly in- 


applications ranging 

killing to silo filling. 

teresting feature of the farm electrifica- 

tion section, presented with the assistance 

will b 

uses in plant husbandry such as soil heat- 
To 


than 


of Purdue University, e electrical 


ing, irradiation, etc. demonstrate 


that electricity has more just pro- 


on the farm, but can 


add beauty as well, 


saic utility value 
there will be also a 


color illuminated rock garden on display. 


ILLUMINATION CONTROL IN 
SCHOOL ROOM 


General illumination controlled by the 
“Electric 
for the 
vation of child eyesight will feature the 
With the collabor- 
University of Chicago this 
exhibit will include a 
the talking motion pictures in 
education. One feature of the hospital 
display in which the uses of electricity 


cell, or Ey eC 


and blackboard lighting 


phe )to- elect ric 
conser- 


model school room. 
ation of the 
demonstration of 
use of 


and surgery will be shown 
By 
the 


in medicine 
will be a modern operating room. 
student in 


devices each 


periscope 





rows of seats that rise around the oper- 
ating theater can see every detail of the 
operation while he listens to the explana- 
Thera- 


peutic applications of electricity devel- 


tions of the surgeon in charge. 


oped on the latest discoveries in science, 
mechanical 
will also be 


such as the fever machine, 


lung and oxygen chamber 
shown. 

Five model stores will show the most 
rn methods of lighting commercial 
places according to their specific require- 


a 


mode 


ments as well as the specialized uses t 
which electricity can be put in each. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS REVEAL 
MARVELS 


‘The industrial aspects of electricity 
utilization will be an important part of 
the exhibit. Most people think in only 
the vaguest of terms, of the great 
strides that have been made in the past 
They 
have heard of marvels but have not actu: 
ally Here they will have op- 
portunity to see, for instance, an electric 


sort 
few years in industrial technique. 
seen them. 


furnace with a magnetic brain that con- 
trols temperatures more closely than any) 


manual device might do, machines oper-# * 


ated by the infinitesimal response of thef 
to color changes or varia-§ 
tions of shape. A few years 
iron was cast iron, a brittle material otf 
restricted uses. ‘The electric fury 
nace changed that and now cast iron canh 
be used for the strenuous duty of auto} 
crankshafts. Such a fur§ 
nace will be on exhibit as will be nui 
merous other special applications of elec 
tric power, heat and light to specialized 


electric eye 
ago, casth 


very 


mobile motor 


industrial processes. 
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The Liquidating Committee of the 
National Electric Light Association has 
authorized the N.E.L.A. Prize Awards 
Committee of which Mr. Frank W. 
Smith, President of The New York Ed- 


} ison Company, is chairman, to continue 
© to exercise its functions with respect to 


the entries made in this year’s prize con- 
tests. 

The paper and exhibits entered in the 
several prize contests sponsored by the 


N.E.L.A. have had their preliminary 
readings. The judges of the contest are 
expected to make their recommendations 


Sto the Prize Awards Committee within 


and the 
successful con- 


the next month or so 
nouncement as to the 
testants will be made about the first of 
June. 
vear will be made direct by the donors. 


The judges for the several awards are 


an- 


Presentation of the prizes this 


as follows: 


H. M. Byllesby Prizes 

Dean JoHN T. Mappen, New 
York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 

W. Paxton LITTLE, 
Hudson Power Corporation, 15 
Broad Street, New York City. 

B. F. BrAHENEY, Vice President, 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cavzo, Ill. 


Augustus D. Curtis Award 

CLARENCE L. Law, General Com- 
mercial The New York 
Edison Company, 4+ Irving Place, 
New York City. 

JosepH W. Barker, Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering, Columbia 
University, New York City; Presi- 
dent, Illuminating So- 
ciety, 29 West New 
York City. 

RatpH Watker, Voorhees 
Gmelin & Walker, Architects, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

James E. Davidson Prizes 

W. R. Putnam, Commercial De- 
partment, Electric Bond & Share 
Company, 2 Rector Street, New York 
City. 

W. H. Hopce, Vice President & 
Manager, Sales & Advertising Dept., 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

L. E. Morratt, Editor, Electrical 
Merchandising, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Niagara 


Manager, 


Engineering 
39th Street, 
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WINNERS IN N.E.L.A. PRIZE CONTESTS TO BE 
ANNOUNCED 


BY JUNE 1ST 


Henry L. Doherty Prize 

Joun F. Gitcurist, Vice Presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

C. W. AppLeron, Vice President, 
General Electric Company, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

Paut §S. Criapp, Vice 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


President, 


B. C. Forbes Prize 
Bruce Barton, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
P. L. THomson, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Western Electric Com- 


pany, 195 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Merrie THorpe, Editor, Nation’s 
Business, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City. 


James M. Gilchrist Award 

E. THomas Kettey, Editor, Signs 
of the Times, 1209 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. M. Sawyer, Vice President, 
American Gas & Electric Company, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 

GeorceE E. Wuitwe.ti, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, 1000 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


James H. McGraw Prizes 

Joun C._ Parker, 
Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc., 380 
Pearl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. W. W. Morrow, Editor, Flec- 
trical World, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

FARLEY Oscoop, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


President, 


Thomas W. Martin Award 
J. S. Trirve, President, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
c/o Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Puitip S. Rose, Editor, Country 
Curtis 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CuHarces F. Stuart, Assistant to 
President, Northern States 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentleman, c/o Publishing 


Power 


A. L. Lindemann Prizes 
Ett C. BENNETT, President, Ben- 
nett-Watts-Haywood Company, 360 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
STEWART L. Mums, Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


KATHERINE FISHER, Director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th 


St. at Eighth Avenue, New York. 

The Edison Electric Institute has es- 
tablished a Prize Awards Committee, 
with Mr. Frank W. Smith as chair- 
man, to administer awards during the 
ensuing year. So far the Charles A. 
Coffin Award and the George A. 
Hughes Award, of which advance an- 
nouncement was made last year, have 
been offered for administration by the 
Institute. Additional offers of awards 
are anticipated 
thereof will be made shortly. 


and announcements 


NEWSPAPERS COMMENT ON 
THE INSTITUTE 

The formation of the Edison Elec- 

tric Institute created wide comment in 

the newspapers and the trade press, in- 


dicating, no doubt, considerable reader 
interest in the of the electric 
light and power industry. Clippings of 
newspaper articles and editorials com- 


actions 


menting on the Institute have been re- 
ceived from every State in the Union, 
with one exception. In addition to a 
full coverage by New York newspapers 
and special dispatches to the papers in 
the cities by their 
respondents, news service organizations 


larger own cor- 
supplied member newspapers with dis- 
patches concerning the new organiza- 
tion, and a number of writers of widely 
featured syndicated articles also devoted 
considerable space to the Institute. 
Particular interest in the new organ- 
ization writers for the 
financial pages of the larger dailies, and 
almost without exception the comment 
was of a Editorials 
in the majority of instances also showed 


was shown by 


favorable nature. 


a sympathetic understanding and appre- 
ciation of the motives behind the crea- 
tion of a new trade association for the 
electric light and power industry. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Edison Electric Institute purchased 
from the Liquidating Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association all of its 
stock of publications and, while space re- 
quirements have made it necessary to thin 
out the older publications and those not in 
much demand, a reasonable store of these 
publications has been kept to meet the regu- 
lar demand of the electric light and power 
companies. 

The publication material of the Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau and the National Elec- 
tric Cookery Council has been kept intact. 

A new price list will be issued in the near 
future but in the meantime the old NELA 
list of publications can be followed except 
for discarded older publications. 








In January of this year it was my 
pleasure to speak at Princeton Univer- 
sity in the Cyrus Fogg Brackett Foun- 
dation. Tonight it is my equally great 
pleasure to be here, at another great in- 
stitution of learning, to join with you in 
American 


honoring a_ distinguished 


scientist. and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


have, I believe, always been closely akin 


Princeton University 


in spirit; they have cherished the same 
high ideals; your President came to you 
from Princeton; and I am glad to have 
been associated with the two institutions 
even in this incidental way. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
as I am informed—Professor Thomson 
and the late Dr. Cyrus Fogg Brackett 
were friends, and while their work lay 
along somewhat different lines each had 
a high regard for the character and at- 
tainments of the other. 
ants of, the truth and both brought re- 


Both were serv- 


nown to themselves, their country and 
their profession. 

Some of us can look back through the 
vista of the years with that perspective 
which time and distance give. My own 
contacts with the industry with which 
for many years now I have been con- 
nected bring me close to the subject of 
applied technology. You cannot run a 
gas or an electric company or preside 
over a national association of the light 
and power industry without realizing 
the full import of the part which tech- 
nology and engineering plays in the life 
and work of the 
world. 


nation and of the 


Professor Thomson may count him- 
self fortunate in that he selected physi- 
cal science as his principal activity rather 
than political science, for of all the 
sciences political science is the least exact. 
It deals with that strange creature, man, 
whose actions and reactions, individually 
and collectively, present such a baffling 
and_ bewildering that 
who study them accordant 
clusions; so that 


complexity few 


reach con- 
there is generally lack 
to the diagnosis of or 
the remedy for the ills that afflict the 


of agreement as 


* An address at a testimonial dinner to Pro- 
fessor Thomson, given by the 
setts Institute of Technology, 


Massachu- 
Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, Wednesday evening, March 
29, 1933. 





ELIHU THOMSON—AN APPRECIATION* 


BY GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


body politic from time to time. Physical 
science escapes most of these embarrass- 
ments, though there is not always per- 


fect harmony even among its votaries. 


The astronomers, for example, are not 
agreed as to whether the outer nebulae 
are really running away from the earth 
at the 


wl 


rate of 12,000 miles a second, or 
iether they only appear to be doing 
so. If 
observation, it might be this: 


a mere layman may venture an 
Well, sup- 
pose the nebulae are running away from 
them ? 
in its present state! 


us, who can blame with the 


world 


The achievements of Professor Thom- 


son—his inventions, his discoveries, his 
patents, his pioneering researches as head 
of the great laboratory of the General 


Electric Company that bears his name, 
the many honors bestowed upon him by 
scientific, engineering and_ educational 
institutions of his own and foreign lands 

have been told and retold so many 
that 


now, 


times there is no need to repeat 


them especially to such an au- 
dience as this. They constitute in thei 
totality 
in the annals of science. While they re- 
late largely to the field of electrical en- 


vineering, in 


a record which has few equals 


which time after time he 
has blazed new trails of progress, for 
which the electrical industry makes 
grateful acknowledgment, they are by 
no that field but 


a wide range of human interest. 


means confined to 
cover 
For Professor Thomson has never been 
a specialist insulated within the narrow 
cell of his specialty, indifferent to what 
went on outside. Familiar as he is with 
the world of science he is yet no stranger 
to the world of humanity. He has been 
“ouide, friend” to 
many. He is representative of that small 


philosopher and 
and select group of whom in all ages 
it can be said that it is not a product of 
but that 
product of it. 


civilization civilization is a 

His contributions to the advancement 
of science along a broad front remind 
us that the true scientist keeps his mind 
accessible to and sympathetic with the 
world of thought and culture and thus 
maintains a balanced outlook upon life 
in which he sees his particular sphere of 
activity as 


part of an organic whole, 

to be fitted into its proper place in the 

general scheme of things. The real 
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progress not only of culture but of 
itself this. As Senor 
Ortega, the eminent Spanish philosopher 
“For 
from time to time, as a necessary regu- 
lator of 


science demands 


and essayist, says: science needs 


advance, a labor of 
this 
unification, 


its own 


reconstitution, and. . demands 
effort 


Prows 


an towards 


more and more difficult, in- 
volving, as it does ever-vaster regions 
of the world of knowledge.” 


\Iore the 


must also be the philosopher. Such men, 


and more, then, scientist 
it is hardly necessary to say, are rare at 
any time but are all the more valuable 
Professor Weyl, 


reputed one of the greatest of present- 


when they do appear. 


day physicists, is reported to have said 
that “if ten or twelve specified individ- 
uals were to die suddenly, it is almost 
certain that the marvels of physics to- 
day would be forever lost to humanity.” 
It is startling to think that so vast a 
treasure should be in the keeping of sc 
few persons, however gifted they may 
be, and perhaps we need not take too 
seriously such a modest estimate of their 
number. But, making due allowance for 
exaggeration—in this case in the form 
of under-statement—it is well to be re- 
minded of our debt to these highly-en- 
dowed individuals, among whom must 
be numbered, without a doubt, our guest 
of honor tonight. We are gratified be- 
yond measure that he has been preserved 
to us these four score years, and hope 
that these are but earnest of the years 
to come. We are heartened by the re- 
flection that of the great figures in elec- 
trical science, from Faraday to Edison, 
with 
and 
thrice fortunate for us—having survived 
ten 


most of them have been blessed 


longevity—fortunate for them 


beyond the three and 


allotted by the Psalmist as the normal 


score years 


span of man’s life. 


The ordinary ““mass-man, 


as Ortega calls him, takes little thought 


man, or 


of all the forces, visible and invisible, 
that support this incredible thing we 

He finds himself sur- 
multitude of 


call civilization. 
rounded by a comforts, 


conveniences, facilities and services, pro- 


a 


TTS 


which F 





bas 





en 





ted 


vided by modern science and technology, © 


all of which he accepts and uses with no 
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more thought of what it took to create 
and maintain them than if they were a 
gift of nature; and by his conduct he 
takes for granted that, like nature’s 
gifts, they will always be at his call 
whenever he wants them—not realizing 
that their existence is due to the efforts 
of certain exceptional individuals and 
require for their preservation continued 
adherence to the principles which made 
them possible. He fails to see that be- 
hind the marvels of science and inven- 
tion lies an exceedingly complicated and 
artificial system that nourishes and sus- 
tains them, him 
that as their chief beneficiary there is 
an obligation resting upon him to con- 
serve them and safeguard their future; 


and that unless they are upheld by con- 


nor does it occur to 


scious and vigilant effort, they will 
vanish. 
Perhaps the greatest danger that 


threatens the structure that science and 
invention have reared in the past hun- 
dred years comes from those who have 
most to gain from its preservation and 
most to lose from its destruction. 
There has been brought home to us 
in recent months, and still more recent 
days, the highly complex and artificial 
system of which I have spoken. When 
all of its parts are working smoothly 
not conscious of the intricate 
mechanism by which it is governed, and 


we are 


accept its benefits as a matter of course. 
But when something happens 
it out of balance—it may be 
thousand 


to throw 
one of a 
things 





slowing 
part, the 


causing a 
down or stoppage of any one 
effect is rapidly 
other 


propagated through 
part, the whole machine 
functions poorly or not at all, and then 
we realize what a wonderfully 
structed and inter-related 


every 


con- 
affair it is, 
this system of trade and commerce and 
finance, of exchange of goods and serv- 
within nations and _ between 
nations, by which the world lives, and 
how many and varied are the factors 
that must unite to uphold it. The more 
extended and attenuated it 
through the ever-increasing division and 
sub-division of industry, the more deli- 
cately it is poised, the greater the de- 
mands upon our intelligence, our capac- 
ity and our faculty of cooperation to 
keep it going without disaster. It is not 
something that spontaneously 
without human intervention, like light 
and air, but is born of intense human 


Ices, 


becomes, 


occurs 


effort and sacrifice and for its preserva- 
tion requires the exercise of difficult, 
self-imposed virtues. Without these, the 
system will break down as it has broken 
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CELEBRATION IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR 
THOMSON’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


The eightieth birthday of Professor 
Elihu Thomson was celebrated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on March 29th when more than three 
hundred eminent leaders in science, en- 
gineering, education and industry gath 
ered at Cambridge to do honor to the 
Nation’s dean of electrical 
and outstanding research pioneer. 

The main the celebration 
was a dinner which climaxed a day de- 


engineers 
event of 


voted almost entirely to a review of 
Professor Thomson’s achievements, and 
President Karl T. Compton 
the establishment of the 
Elihu Thomson professorship of Elec- 
trical Engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute as the most fitting way in 
which the institute could honor its for- 
President and life member 
At the dinner, from 


at which 
announced 


mer acting 
of the corporation. 
which a nation-wide radio broadcast was 
made, President Cortelyou ot the Edison 
Electric Institute, representing the elec- 
trical industry, Dr. Harry P. Charles- 
worth, President of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical repre- 
senting the engineering societies, 


Engineers, 
and 
Governor Joseph B. Ely in behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, all 
paid glowing tribute to the character 
and fruitfulness of Professor Thomson’s 
life. 

Other speakers were Dr. Vannever 
Bush, Vice-President and Dean of Engi- 
neering of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who represented the educa- 
tional institutions, many of which have 
bestowed upon Dr. Thomson their high- 
est academic honors, and Dr. Harvey W. 
Cushing, the distinguished surgeon, who 
represented the professions other than 
engineering. Mr. E. W. Rice, Jr., 
Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
the General Electric Company and one 


of Dr. Thomson’s earliest associates at 
Lynn, contributed personal reminiscences 
of his sixty years friendship with the 
guest of honor. ‘The dinner was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Compton. 

In the afternoon a conference took 
place, in which Dr. John C. Slater out- 
lined the electrical theory of metallic 
conduction; Dr. Karl K. Darrow of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories spoke on 
electricity released from matter and 
President Karl T. Compton of M.I1.T. 
reviewed Professor Thomson’s work in 
electrical An exhibit of 
Professor Thomson’s pioneer apparatus, 


engineering. 


including original pieces, attracted many 
visitors. = 

No other scientist in the world has 
received such unique distinction as Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomson, in being awarded 
the three most notable medals of Great 
Britain. In 1916 Professor —Thomson 
was recipient of the Hughes medal, be- 
stowed by the Royal Society; in 1924 
the award of the 
Kelvin medal, given by all the technical 


he was honored by 


and engineering bodies of England with 
the concurrence of the leading engineer- 
ing societies of America; and in 1927 he 
was presented by the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers of England with the 
Faraday medal, commemorating the 
founding of the Institution. 

In addition, Thomson in 
1910 was the first recipient of the Edi- 
son medal, given by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; and in 
1916 he received the John Fritz medal, 
bestowed jointly by the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Professor 





down not once but many times in the 
past. 

The application of all this to the 
present that if 
men of science are to continue to give 
the world the fruits of their extraor- 
dinary talents, the world must maintain 
the right conditions for their effective 
use and enjoyment. Science cannot long 
survive in an ignorant or a hostile en- 
vironment. The spirit of truth which 


occasion is, of course, 


animates its best practitioners must be 
matched by a spirit of understanding 
and appreciation on the part of its bene- 
ficiaries. If men of science who, like 
also men of 
culture, are able, through “a labor of 
reconstitution” and ‘an effort towards 
unification,’ to make science safe for 
the world, then the least the rest of us 
can do is to make the world safe for 
science. 


Professor Thomson, are 
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The final group meeting of the com- 
mittees of the former Engineering Na- 
tional Section of the National Electric 
Light Association was held at the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit April 3rd to 7th. This 
meeting had been specially authorized by 
the Liquidating Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in order 
to give committees of the Engineering 
Section an opportunity to wind up their 
affairs, complete their records and make 
whatever arrangements were 
for the preservation of the results of 
their professional work. 

The meeting successfully fulfilled the 
object for which it was held. There 
were about 225 in attendance, which is 
about fifty per cent of the former aver- 
age attendance at these group meetings. 
All of the committees held meetings ex- 
cept the Meter Committee which had 
completed its work at a recent separate 
meeting and which was therefore repre- 
sented only by its Chairman. 

On Tuesday, April 4th, a general 
luncheon was participated in by all of 
those present at the meeting. Mr. Alex 
Dow, the President of the Detroit 
Edison Company, informally addressed 


necessary 


the assembly. Mr. Dow described, 
among other things, the necessity for 
contact between management and the 


work of professional committees, as 
viewed by the Trustees of the Edison 
Electric Institute, and the desirability of 
preserving the executive point of view 
in such activities, in the interest of coor- 
dination and the effective application of 
work done. 

Reports upon which work had been 
nearly finished were completed and ap- 


NEUTRALIZING 


REDUCTION OF 


TRANSFORMERS 
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the committees concerned. 
Other work in progress was terminated 
if it had reached a suitable stage for 


proved by 


termination; in other cases a record was 
made of the status of the activity with 
the results accomplished up to the time 
of the dissolution of the committees. 
Other details of committee work were 
similarly disposed of with the object that 
the very considerable investment in vol- 
untary work which had been contributed 
by the these committees 
should not be dissipated but should be 
preserved as effectually as possible. 

The Executive Committee of the En- 
gineering National Section reviewed the 
current activities within its field and gave 
its approval in three matters where this 
approval was required under the former 
procedure to give full effect to the works 
of the engineering committees, as fol- 


members of 


lows: A specification for the enclosure 
of outdoor watthour meters which had 
been recommended to it by the Meter 
Committee; a recommendation of the 
Prime Movers Committee concerning 
oil fire hazards in with 
turbo-generators; and a report of the 
Electrical Committee 
cerning oil fire hazards in oil-filled elec- 


connection 


Apparatus con- 
trical equipment. 

Briet made to 
all committees concerning the structure 
and purposes of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute with particular reference to the 
committee organization provided for the 
Institute. At the of this 
Detroit meeting the committees of the 
N.E.L.A. Engineering Section and the 
Engineering National Section itself were 


announcements were 


termination 


automatically dissolved. 


FOR THE 


INDUCED VOLTAGES 


OF FUNDAMENTAL FREQUENCY 


In every field of endeavor where tech- 
nical obstacles are encountered resort is 
frequently made to an attack upon the 
difficulty by an adaptation of the same 
principles which originally caused the 
One well-known 
of this principle as applied to inductive 


obstacle. illustration 
coordination work is the use of transposi- 
tions. In this case the voltage induced 
in one section of the line is opposed by 
that in another section with the result 
that the net voltage is of relatively small 
magnitude. 

Another illustration is that of the util- 
ization of the shielding from overhead 
ground wires, or the sheaths of cables, 


to reduce the voltage appearing along 
the communication circuits as the result 
of faults on paralleling power lines. 
Magnetic shielding from circuits of this 
type is due to the field set up by induced 
current circulating in the ground return 
shielding the 
fields produced by the disturbing circuit. 


conductors which oppose 
The neutralizing transformer carries this 


shielding process a step further to a 


higher degree of efficiency than can be 
secured from overhead ground wires or 
This 


device was originally developed a num- 


the ordinary type of cable sheath. 


ber of years ago to reduce the induced 
voltage of fundamental frequency which 
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give rise to interference in ground return 
telegraph circuits under normal opera- 
tion of the power and communication 
lines. Since telephone circuits operate 
at frequencies well above 60 cycles and 
make no use of the ground as a part of 
the circuit, a similar need has not arisen 
for the reduction of low frequency in- 
duced voltages of small magnitude in 
telephone circuits. 

Recently a field trial installation of 
neutralizing transformers has been made 
for the purpose of studying their use as 
a means of protecting telephone cir- 
cuits from high voltages induced during 
phase to ground faults on a paralleling 
power circuit. While this study has not 
been completed, the neutralizing trans- 
former may ultimately become useful as 
a remedial measure on both telephone 
and telegraph circuits under normal and 
abnormal operating conditions of the 
paralleling power circuits. 

The neutralizing transformer in its 
simplest form is an iron core 
former, the primary of which is con- 


trans- 


nected in series with a pickup wire, car- 
ried along the communication line, and 
grounded at both ends of the exposure 
The voltage induced in this 
wire by the disturbing circuit 
is the same as that induced in the com- 
munication conductors. 


section. 
primary 


The secondary 
of the transformer, properly poled, is 
connected in series with the communica- 
If the transformer had 
no losses, had a one to one ratio, and 
the total voltage induced in the primary 


tion conductors. 


circuit were impressed across the primary 
of the then the voltage 
delivered to the communication circuit 


transformer, 


by the secondary windings of the trans- 
tormer would be equal in magnitude 
and opposite in phase to that caused by 
the field of the disturbing circuit. It 
is apparent that an ideal transformer as 
highly efh- 
cient as a means of reducing extraneous 
inductive effects. Since there are usually 
a number of communication circuits to 


described above would be 


be protected, the transformer ordinarily 
consists of a primary winding and a 
number of secondary windings, one 
winding for each wire in the communi- 
cation lead. 

One of the requirements mentioned 
above for an efficient neutralizing trans- 
former was that the total induced volt- 
age in the primary circuit should appear 
across the primary winding of the trans- 
former. ‘This can only be secured if the 
primary impedance is high compared 
with that of the remainder of the pri- 
mary circuit. The fact that all of the 
voltage induced in the primary circuit 
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does not appear across the primary wind- 
ing can be compensated for by using a 
transformer of ratio other than one to 
one. However, the phase angle of the 
compensating voltage is as important as 
its magnitude and to secure the proper 
angle, it is necessary for the phase of the 
voltage impressed across the primary to 
be the same as that of the voltage in- 
duced by the disturbing circuit. In the 
transformer design, this condition otf 
high efficiency is secured by using a con- 
denser primary 
winding of the transformer and tuned 
so as to give the condition of high im- 
pedance at the fundamental frequency 
and the proper phase relation of the com- 
This, together with 


connected across the 


pensating voltage. 
low impedance for the wire part of the 
circuit, in conditions 
necessary to secure a high neutralizing 
eficiency. The losses in the transformer 
are low enough to have little effect upon 
the compensating voltage. 

Since the transformer is connected in 
the communication circuits at all times 
it is essential that its reaction on the 
normal operation of these circuits should 
not be detrimental. The effects which 
must be guarded against are increases in 


primary results 


transmission losses; increases in unbal- 
ance, which would give rise to additional 
noise and cross talk; reflection effects, 
which would 
repeater gain; and an increase in ground 


necessitate reductions of 
return mutual impedance, which would 
give rise to interference between ground 
return telegraph circuits. 

For the field trial conducted by one 
of the projected committees of the Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and Re- 
search transformers were designed and 
twelve units built, for operation on open 
wire telephone circuits carrying ground 
return telegraph, and side and phantom 
voice frequency telephone circuits. Tests 
which have been made in the laboratory 
on these transformers include measure- 
ments of their effect on the normal oper- 
ation of the circuits and of their efh- 
ciency in neutralizing high induced volt- 
ages of fundamental frequency. ‘These 
transformers are designed to neutralize 
60-cycle induced voltages up to 250 volts 
per transformer. When used on a tele- 
phone system to protect against abnormal 
induced voltages it is usually necessary 
te use a number of transformers so that 
the voltage induced on any one does not 
exceed its rated value. Laboratory tests 
showed that the unneutralized voltage 
under the steady state conditions was 
about 5 per cent of the impressed volt- 
age, but that due to the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Clearance Sale 
of 
Bound Reference Books 


During the period of April | to May 31, 1933, the bound publi- 
cations listed below, originally published by or jointly with the 
National Electric Light Association, are offered on special sale at 
a price greatly reduced from the original sale price. By reason 
of the liquidation of the National Electric Light Association and 
the necessity for reducing storage space, these books must be moved 
prior to June |. A limited supply will be reserved by the Edison 


Electric Institute for future sale at the original price. 


Original 
Publication Price 


Title to NELA Members 

Handbook for Electric Metermen, + Ed, 1923....... $4.00 
Overhead Systems Reference Book, Ist Ed, 1927... 5.00 
Code 4er Blectricity Mieters: s...66 sc ws.s ace els wee Sic 2.00 
Underground Systems Reference Book, Ist Ed, 1931.. 4.00 
Vol. 1, Engineering Report of the Joint Subcommittee 

on Development and Research................ 7.50 
Vol. II, Engineering Report of the Joint Subcommittee 

on Development and Research................ 7.50 
Relay Handbook and 1931 Supplement 

Bound under one cover complete............... 4.00 
Relay Handbook and 1931 Supplement 

Bound separately, these will be supplied if the 

ADOVE’ 1t6i! 1S “CXMANSIONG...0 oe es cee os was 4.00 
Supplement (1931) to Relay Handbook, alone 2.00 
Safety Methods in Power System Construction....... fs. 
Proceedings, Annual, of the NELA, 1932 and a very 

few sets for PreviOUs VeaTS. 2... 66.6052 cee ces 10.00 
Industrial Heating Manual ...............00c0000 4.00 
Speakers Handbook (Revised to 1931) ............ 2.50 
Your Health and Your Earning Power—Published 

HOST CACMOER: DIRGIBE) odin cecc spec wce sac x 65 


Special 
Sale Price 


$1.00 
1.00 


PY 


1.00 


1.00* 


1.00* 


1.00 


1.00 


bo 
A) 


1.00 
1.00 


sl 
ca 


25 


(*These publications are for sale at this price to member companies and their employees 


only.) 
CONDITIONS OF SALE 
1. Sales applies to available stock only, while it lasts. 


2. Orders received from April to May 31 only. 
will be sold at the original prices. 


3. Orders may be in any amount and for any combination of titles. 


4. CASH TO ACCOMPANY ORDER. 

books are offered will not warrant carrying accounts. 
Address orders to 

EDISON ELECTRIC 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


INSTITUTE 


Thereafter the reserved stock 


The low price at which these 
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WIND-UP MEETING 
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OF THE NATIONAL 


SALES SECTION, N.E. L.A. 


At the final Group Conference of the 
committees of the National Sales Sec- 
tion, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, March 21st-23rd, inventory 
was taken of all work in progress. About 
110 men and women attended this wind- 
up meeting held under the sponsorship 
of the Liquidating Committee N.E.L.A. 

Each committee included in _ its 
agenda a discussion of the programs of 
activity that should be continued, and 
specific recommendations were crystal- 
lized for presentation to the Executive 
which held 
22nd. At 


a general meeting which preceded the 


Committee of the Section, 
an all day session on March 


conference, Vice Chairman George E. 
Whitwell outlined procedure of the con- 
ference and urged prompt and effective 


action. 


ELECTRIC REFRIG 
1933, ACTIVITES 


Chairman Davidson Urges Al 
Local Cooperation in 


Citing the fact that the sails of the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau are now 
all set for its final year’s race, and that 
all that is needed for speed and a suc- 
cessful result is for the local Bureaus to 
produce a strong and steady wind, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman James E. Davidson 
has addressed a letter to all the Regional 
Directors of the Bureau, urging that 
they, through letters and meetings, have 
their State Directors work toward hav- 
ing their respective local Bureaus func- 


tion ambitiously from now until the 
end of the year. 
“IT believe,” writes Mr. Davidson, 


“that the Electric Refrigeration Bureau 
can do an unusually valuable job for 
the industry in this, its last year, in every 
local situation, provided the plans are 
carried out actively throughout the year. 


“T am confident that you, your state 


and local bureau heads will 


to give me your valued and wonderful 
support. 


“The electrical industry, above all, 


The 


needs new earnings. 


frigerator is the best medium to increase 


net earnings. Let’s all 


continue 


electric re- 


leave no stone 


Vice President C. E. Michel pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Following reports of the 
chairmen, committees were formally dis- 
charged. 

A complete report of the Executive 
Committee of the National Sales Sec- 
tion, now in preparation, will be sub- 
mitted the 
operating Committee of the Edison Elec- 
Institute for and 
action. 


with recommendations to 


tric consideration 


It was gratifying to have a large 
number of manufacturer representatives 
in attendance. Opinion prevails that 
adequate provision will be made for con- 
tinuation in some manner of the close 
coordination and action between manu- 
facturers and utility representatives in 
load building efforts which has existed 
for so many years with mutually profit- 


able results.—C.E.G. 


ERATION BUREAU’S 


ARE OUTLINED 


1 Regional Directors to Expand 


Final Year’s Campaign 


unturned to have refrigerator sales point 
toward our own prosperity.” 
OUTLINES YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 
\MIr. Davidson then tells briefly the 
story of the proposed Bureau activities 
for 1933, as follows: 
ik Field W ork. 


spend most of 


Our field men will 
the 
working vigorously with Bureau heads 
local interest 
hesitate to 


the time on road, 
and selling 


seek their 


to stimulate 
effort. Do not 
support. 

“2. Trade Paper Advertising. A 
schedule of trade paper advertising has 
been set up. This includes not only elec- 
trical magazines, but those of hardware, 
furniture and department store fields. 
This advertising was started in Febru- 
ary 

“3. Publicity The 
editors of trade journals have expressed 


issues. 


Department. 


a sincere desire to print Electrical Re- 
frigeration Bureau stories in their news 
columns. Please urge the local Bureaus 
to send their stories and photographs to 
the New York office. 

“4. Legion of Honor Contest. A 
folder describing this contest was mailed 
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about March Ist. The contest runs 
from March 15th to April 15th and 
was designed to reward outstanding in- 
dividual accomplishment in cooperative 
electric refrigeration organization and 
selling in each of the eleven divisions of 
the Bureau. 

“5. Spring Sales Promotional Activ- 
ity. We are anxious to the 
amount of local newspaper advertising 
this Spring. Four newspaper advertise- 
ments have been prepared. Possibly this 
number will be doubled. Mats of these 
be offered free. to 


increase 


advertisements will 
Bureau or utility company 
The offer of 
free advertising copy and mats will be 


any local 


which wishes to use them. 


broadcast in various channels of public- 
ity. I sincerely hope that they will be 
used in many newspapers in your divi- 
sion, and, if so, I am confident they will 
produce splendid results. 
"ie Week. 
interest in this activity in the past two 
Electric Re- 
frigeration Week will be repeated the 
first week of October of this year. A 
selling contest will be tied in with it. 
We will offer prizes of $500, $200, $100 
and $50 for the most successful refriger- 


Refrigeration General 


years has been excellent. 


ation shows. Appearance will be only 
one of the points on which the show will 
The others will be (a) at- 


tendance in proportion to contributing 


be judged. 


population, (b) number of dealers coop- 
erating compared with total in territory, 
(c) percentage of sales on the floor, (d) 
number of prospects in proportion to 
a small community 
will be able to compete on the same basis 
as a large city. A small city has the 
same opportunity of winning the $500 


population—so that 


prize as has the larger place. 
“7. Holiday Contest. 
will be different and unique. 


This contest 
It will be 
announced, of course, later in the year 
and it should put punch into Christmas 
holiday refrigerator selling.” 
UTILITY COOPERATION 

Evidence of increasing cooperation on 
the part of the utilities with local elec- 
tric refrigeration interests is being re- 
ceived almost daily at the Bureau’s New 
York office. 
cooperative campaigns are those already 
under way in New Orleans, in the State 


Outstanding among such 
so ; 


of Oklahoma and in New Jersey. 

In New Orleans the contribution of 
New Public the 
April-May campaign sponsored by the 
Bureau of the 


Orleans Service to 


Electric Refrigeration 
local Electrical League consists of the 
offering of sales bonuses to all retail 
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salesmen connected with the Bureau; the 
donation of the services of its Home 
Service Department for a series of eleven 
“Cold Cookery” meetings, and the fur- 
nishing of the current for a 
electrical home which is to be a leading 
eature of the campaign. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, at Oklahoma City, is sponsoring 
five months of intensive activity, covering 
the entire State, known as the “Early 
Bird Electric Refrigeration Campaign.” 
The company is offering a total of $150 
a month for the five months, in cash 
prizes to be divided among salesmen for 


modern 


the largest dollar volume of sales. Fur- 
the company has 
refrigerator distributors to 
furnish free vacations at a well-known 
local summer resort to all their respec- 


thermore, 
the 


arranged 
with 


ive salesmen who reach a sales quota 

of $7000 in the O.G. & E. contest. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 

pany of New Jersey already has under 


way a series of cooperative electric re- 


frigeration shows, donating the use of 
its local show rooms for the exhibits in 
Newark, Jersey City, West New York, 
Paterson, and Camden. In 


Hackensack Bound Brook, Public 


Service made arrangements with local 


Passaic 


and 


theatres for exhibits in their lobbies, with 
special advertising on the picture screens 
and in the programs, calling the atten- 
tion of patrons to the displays. 

Still another example of effective util- 
ity cooperation is afforded by the Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corporation of 
Buffalo, which is sponsoring, in behalf 
of the Electrical League of the Niagara 
Frontier, a school in salesmanship. Ses- 
sions will be held on five successive Mon- 
day evenings under the direction of S. S. 
Vineberg, manager of the League. 

On April 24th, May Ist and May 
8th, Dr. G. W. Allison, field manager 
of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
will discuss the problems of appliance 
salesmanship as applied to the merchan- 
dising of electric refrigerators, while the 
sessions of May 15th and 22nd will be 
devoted to the subject of electric range 
sales, the discussions to be led by rep- 
resentatives of the National 
Cookery Council. 


Electric 


FIELD MANAGER BUSY 
Field Manager Allison addressed elec- 
tric refrigeration meetings in nineteen 
cities in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and March. On his Ohio 
trip, which included visits to nine cities, 
State Chair- 


Illinois in 


he was accompanied by 
man C, L. Dunn. 
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Early this month three big meetings 
in New England were scheduled. On 
the 5th the members of the Electrical 
League of Rhode Island held a large 
and enthusiastic meeting at Providence; 
on the 6th a dinner meeting of 800 elec- 
tric refrigerator distributors, dealers and 
salesmen was held in Boston under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Electric 
League, and on the 7th a mass meeting 
of Western Massachusetts local Bureaus 
was held at Worcester. 

Advance information concerning the 
Boston meeting indicated it would be 
one of the largest trade group meetings 
ever held in New England. Originally 
planned to be held in the auditorium of 
the Massachusetts Avenue station of the 
Boston Edison, the volume of reserva- 
tions necessitated the engaging of the 
main dining room of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

One of the leading 
singing contest for a silver loving cup, 
the Westinghouse, 


features was 4 


participated in by 
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Mayflower, Frigidaire, General Elec- 
tric, Kelvinator and Norge groups, in 
which the songs were to have original 
lyrics with a refrigerator-selling theme. 
So great was the interest developed that 
one of the groups planned to march, 150 
headed by a brass band, 
from its distributor headquarters to the 
Chamber of Commerce building. The 
list of speakers, in addition to Dr. Alli- 
son, included Mr. L. L. Edgar, Regional 
Director of the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau for New England; Miss Emma 
Maurine Tighe, and Mr. John W. Scott, 
a representative of the distributors. 

On April 20th the field manager will 
address the annual sales conference of 
the Tri-State Electrical Association at 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cin- 
cinnati. This group formerly comprised 
the East Central Division of N.E.L.A. 
A discussion of the topic, “Successful 
Electric Refrigerator Sales Plans,” will 
take place, led by Mr. C. S. MacCalla, 
Regional Director of the Bureau. 


strong and 


SEVENTY-SEVEN LOCAL COOKERY 
COUNCILS ARE ORGANIZED 


Notes from the Field 


The principal cities in which local 
Cookery Councils have been organized, 
up to date of going to press, appear 
on this page. 

In addition to the Cookery Councils 
in these cities, there are a large number 
of local coordinated groups actively op- 
erating as Range Divisions of Electric 
Leagues, and otherwise, which are car- 
rying out the program of the National 
Electric Cookery 
With the other situations that are con- 
templating an early local council organ- 


Council aggressively. 


ization and those that are in the process 
of formation, the aggregate represents 
a coverage of a very large per cent of the 
national total of domestic electric cus- 
tomers enjoying cooking rates. 

Lebanon, Pa. 
Hanover, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Bakerstield, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ot. Louis, Mo. 
Newark, N. J.— 
State Council) 
Dover, N. J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Catskill, N.Y. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Portland, Ore.— 
State Council) 
Allentown, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 


Mr. ( yeorge E. 


Wausau, Wis. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Providence, R. I.— 
State Council) 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Barre, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Newport, Vt. 
Bennington, Vt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
White River, Vt. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Boise, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lewis, managing di- 


Grand Junction, 
Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Englewood, Colo. 
Miami, Fla. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Frederick, Md. 
Martinsburg, W.Va. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Port Arthur, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Lake Charles, La. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Burlington, Wis 
West Bend, Wis. 


rector of the Rocky Mountain Electrical 
Association, reports “that an energetic 
electric cookery campaign and the newly 
formed Rocky Mountain Electrical As- 
sociation were launched simultaneously 
on March 24th during a representative 
meeting in Denver. 

‘The meeting was the first held under 
the auspices of the new association and 
the taken up with a 


entire time was 
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presentation of the National Electric 
Cookery Council’s program by Mr. E.L. 
Hinchliff, field representative. As a di- 
rect result of Mr. Hinchliff’s activities, 
decided impetus was imparted to the 
electric range program, not only in Col- 
orado but in New Mexico and Wyom- 
ing, the other states comprising the ter- 
ritory of the Association. 

“Mr. W. N. Clark, president of the 
Southern Colorado Power Company and 
divisional director of the N.E.C.C., was 
responsible for the formation of three 
local Cookery Councils in the territory 
served by his company, namely: Pueblo, 
Rocky Ford and Canon City. 

“Local Councils were also formed at 
Englewood and Littleton in the terri- 
tory served by the Colorado Central 
Power Company. 

“Tn addition, several other local coun- 
cils are projected or in course of organi- 
zation within the 
tory.” 


Association’s  terri- 


The Pacific Coast and Northwest Di- 
visions now have local Cookery Coun- 
cils established in every important city 
within their respective boundaries. 

On a recent trip through these divi- 
Mr. A. H. Jaeger, field repre- 
sentative, addressed meetings in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Bakersfield and San Francisco, 
California; Portland, Oregon; Aber- 
deen and Spokane, Washington; Boise 
and Pocatello, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

All meetings were well attended by 
dealers, utility representatives and others 
interested and the 
enthusiasm much in 
These sections of the country may be 


sions, 


Idaho; and 


characteristic local 


was evidence. 
safely counted upon to maintain their 
commanding positions in the promotion 
of electric cookery. 

Instead of “waiting for a break,” one 
was made in Miami, Fla., during the 
period March 27 to April 1 by the very 
successful Industry Merchandising Con 
ference staged by the Electrical League 
of Greater Miami. This was a combina 
tion conference of dealers as well as an 
Appliance Exhibit open to dealers and 
the public. It was attended by dealers 
from over the entire State, as well as 
thousands of the public in and around 
Miami. 

The Electrical 
Miami has been in existence but a short 


League of Greater 
time, but it is very commercial-minded 
progressive. Its membership in- 
cludes 


and 


many representative merchants 
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and dealers and contractors and receives 
the hearty cooperation of the Florida 
Power & Light Co. 

Electric cookery is the keynote of the 
1933 program. Last December, with 
the help of the National Electric Cook- 
ery Council, and its field representative, 
Ashton B. Collins, an Electric Cookery 
Council was formed within the League. 
Hence it was not surprising that the In- 
dustry Merchandising Conference de- 
voted an entire day of its busy program 
At that Conference was 
outlined one of the most comprehensive 


to this subject. 


plans for the “Spring Cooperative Elec- 
tric Cookery Sales Activity” to run from 
April Ist to May 31st, inclusive. This 
25-page campaign folder was placed in 
the hands of the members at the meeting. 
It is a splendid contribution and should 
prove of great value. 

The _ Electric 
Miami received the announcement of 
the New Victory Contest and _ its 
$8,000.00 in prizes with much acclaim 
and telegraphed to New York headquar- 
first 
in the country to qualify for this na- 


League of Greater 


ters its entry in order to be the 


tion-wide contest. It would not be sur- 
prising to see them carry off some of 
these valuable prizes. 
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While undoubtedly the electrical con- 
tractors of the country have been inter- 
ested in the promotion of electric ranges, 
it is believed that the Electrical Contrac- 
tors of Atlanta is one of the first or- 
ganized groups of contractors actually to 
start the formation of an Electric Cook- 
ery Council. The Atlanta Chapter of 
Electragists, under the leadership of 
their president, T. H. Fulton, staged a 
dinner meeting at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club on March 3rd, at which Ashton B. 
Collins, Field Representative of the Na- 
tional Electric Cookery Council, pre- 
sented the Council’s program and fol- 
lowing which an Organization Commit- 
tee was appointed to promote the Atlanta 
Electric Cookery Council. More will 
be heard from this enterprising group. 


On March Ist, with the banks closing, 
Knoxville went ahead with its planned 
meeting on Electric Cookery and heard 
the story of the National Electric Cook- 
ery Council from its Field Representa- 
tive, A. B. Collins. It was then decided 
to avoid duplication by taking the Re- 
frigeration Bureau and other merchants 
and dealers to form an Electric Council 
embracing both Cookery and Refrigera- 
tion. 


THE NEW VICTORY ELECTRIC RANGE 
CONTEST 


The National Electric Cookery Coun- 
cil inaugurated April Ist a nation-wide 


contest, the first of its kind to be held, 


designed to stimulate activity among 
those engaged in promoting electric 
cookery and to recognize and reward 


their efforts. 

The Contest is broad in scope, offer- 
ing participation to five classes of con- 
Dealers, Utility Commercial 
Managers, Local Cookery Councils or 
Retail 
Direc- 
These represent the important in- 
the re- 


testants 
equivalent coordinated 
Range 


tors. 


groups, 
Salesmen and Divisional 


terests directly concerned with 
tailing of electric ranges to the public. 

In the Divisional Directors’ Contest, 
the Divisional Director in whose Divi- 
sion the greatest progress is made in the 
all around promotion of electric cookery 

Contest 
handsome 
known as the Preston Arkwright Cup. 

In the Local Electric Cookery Coun- 


during the period will be 


awarded a silver cup to be 


cil Contest, the four best records of per- 
Local Cookery 
total of 
$3,750 in the form of payment of local 


formance turned in by 


Councils will be awarded a 


promotional expenses incurred during or 
after the Contest. 

The Utility Commercial Managers’ 
Contest will award the three Commer- 
cial Managers that prove the most ener- 
getic in local cooperative activities a 
total of $600 in cash. 

The Range Dealers’ Contest provides 
a handsome designed Neon 
for the Dealer (other than 
Utility) in each of the eleven Divisions 


specially 
store sign 
that turns in the best record of electric 
range sales and of electric cookery pro- 
addi- 
tion, the best record among the eleven 
Divisional prize winners will receive the 
grand national prize of $250 in cash. 
In the Retail Range Salesmen’s Con- 
test, $1,500 in cash will be awarded to 


motion during the Contest. In 


the eighteen salesmen who make the best 
record of total ranges sold. 

The National Electric Cookery 
Council puts no restrictions on local ac- 
limits in any 
way the plans made locally, but sets up 


tivities—nor suggests or 
only such conditions to govern the dis- 
tribution of prizes and awards as are 
needed to realize the main objective. 
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The references from the current technical press are selected as being of interest to those 


engaged in selling industrial electric service. 


No attempt has been made to segregate the 


material favoring the use of electric service from that intended to retard its use as it is felt 
that both types of material are essential for a complete understanding of any problem. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


“Modernizes and Profits with Air Condi- 
tioning,” James M. Todd, Consulting En- 
gineer, New Orleans, La. Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning, Jan., 1933, pp. 8-11. 
Engineering Publications, Inc., 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

How modernization pays now is told in 
this article describing the air conditioning 
system installed in the D. H. Holmes Co. 
department store in New Orleans. In addi- 
tion to realizing the advantages of prevail- 
ing labor and material costs, creating profit- 
able employment, keeping in step with mod- 
ern development, the management's business 
judgment was proved wise by the following 
results: 

1. The cost for air conditioning was less 
than 0.4 of 1 per cent of the gross sales. 

2. The books of the store show a net profit 
for August, 1932; the first August in twenty 
years that this “bad business month” has not 
shown a loss. 

3. Spoilage of merchandise from try-ons 
lowest last summer than any time in the 
store’s history. 

4. The volume of customers has increased. 

5. By a general reduction in the cost of 
electricity, an air conditioning promotional 
rate, and the removal of ceiling and bracket 
fan equipment, a worthwhile net saving in 
the cost of electricity was effected. 


“Application of Air Conditioning to Rail- 
road Passenger Cars,” W. C. Goodwin and 
Charles Kerr, Jr. Electrical Engineering, 
Jan., 1933, p. 45. American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York City. 

The air conditioning of passenger cars has 
required the development of considerable 
equipment. The author discusses the special 
machinery that has been devised to increase 
passenger comfort. 

“Air Conditioning Warrants Serious Con- 
sideration.” Buildings and Building Man- 
agement, Jan. 16, 1933, pp. 92-94. Porter- 
Langtry Co., 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

The article is devoted to the application of 
air conditioning equipment in rehabilitation 
of old buildings. Both the central cooling 
system and room coolers for private offices 
are described. Old restaurants and theaters 
show an increase in summer income when 
cooling is provided. 





“Air Conditioning.” Industrial Power, 
Feb., 1933, p. 44. Maujer Publishing Co., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Ideal weather and working conditions for 
2400 employees is being provided in the new 
U. S. Post Office building at Washington. 
Eight floors of this building, the cafeteria in 
the basement and the corridors, totalling a 
space of approximately 1000 rooms, will be 
air conditioned for all year round comfort. 


DAIRY ELECTRIFICATION 


“Dairy Sterilizing With an Electric Boiler,” 


D. B. Leonard, Agricultural Agent, Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Electrical World, January 21, 1933, 
p. 109. MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 


West 42nd Street, New York City. 
ELECTRIC HEATING 

“New Ideas and Practice,’ C. G. Heys 
Hallett. The Times Trade & Engineering 


Supplement, Nov. 19, 1932, p. 37. Times Pub- 
lishing Co., Printing House Square, E. C. 4, 
London, England. 

Classroom with radiant heating installa- 
tion. The high-temperature radiating sur- 
faces in this modern open-air type of class- 
room are mounted in the correct positions to 
counteract the radiant effect of the large cold 
windows and to give a uniform distribution 
of radiant heat throughout the room, the op- 
posite wall being similarly constructed and 
also carrying four panels. 


INDUSTRIAL STEAM PLANTS 


“Power Generation — By-Product Power 
From Industrial Steam.” The Steam Engi- 


neer, Dec., 1932, pp. 137-40. John D. 
Troup, Ltd., 90-91 High Holborn, W. C. 1, 
Cleaning Burners 

The author enumerates seven methods by 
which power generation and process steam 
can be combined. One manufacturer in five 
vears had orders for the following non-con- 
densing back pressure turbine generators 
listed in Table 1. 





Kind of Number of 
Industry Units Total KW 
Paper 15 41,000 
Steel 1 5,000 
Oil 1] 42,500 
Textile 1 2,500 
Rubber 2 5,500 
Tobacco 2,500 
Sugar 2 2,500 
Chemical 2 7,500 
Salt 1 1,000 
Miscellaneous 6 9,500 
Total 44 119,500 


Another example, a large rubber factory, 
a 5000 KW. turbine-generator, with 250 Ib. 
boilers, exhausting at 110 lb. After charging 
against the unit all items of interest, depreci- 
ation, insurance, operation, fuel costs, and 
maintenance, the total cost per kilowatt-hour 
was less than $0.004 (four mills). 


OIL WELL DRILLING 


“Variable Voltage Oil Well Drilling 
Equipment,” A. H. Albrecht. A.I.E.E. Pape: 
No. 33-29. American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 

A discussion of the methods of drilling is 
given in this paper in order to show the 
characteristics required of the electrical 
equipment. Among the factors considered in 
this study were suitability of operation, rela- 
tive first cost and operating charges, rela- 
tive installation costs, safety, choice of size 
of equipment and choice of electrical char- 
acteristics. 


PESCARA ENGINES 

A New Free-Piston En- 
gine Compressor.’ Mechanical Engineering, 
Jan., 1933, p. 43. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

There is now coming into use in Europe 
a new type of free-piston oil-engine air com- 
pressor without connecting rods, cranks, 
valves, spark plugs, or flywheel. Its moving 
parts are in perfect balance. The inventor 
is the Marquis de Pescara, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 





“Air Engineering 
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PIPE LINE PUMPING 


“Pipe Line Pumping and Automatic Con- 
trol,” John Fies, Associate A.I.E.E., Texas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas. Elec- 
trical Engineering, Jan., 1933, pp. 29-34. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Discovery within recent years of large 
oil producing areas has greatly stimulated 
the development of the pipe line industry, 
making it an important customer of the elec- 
tric utility and manufacturing companies. 
The application of electric motors and con- 
trol equipment to pipe line pumping stations 
is described in this article. The fundamen- 
tals of pipe line pumping are emphasized 
for the benefit of electrical engineers not 
familiar with this industry. 


POWER SALES 


“Sifting Power Prospects,’ Dean Taylor, 
Utility Management Corp., New York City. 
Electrical World, Nov. 19, 1932, pp. 691-93. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


“Scenting Flaws in Proposals for ‘Payment 
Out of Savings,’ Dean W. Taylor, Utility 
Management Corp., New York City. Elec- 
tical World, Dec. 10, 1933, pp. 788-91. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


PURCHASED POWER 


“The Milkmaid Turns Engineer,’ Thos. 
G. Thurston. National Engineer, Jan., 1933, 
pp. 1-4. National Association of Power En- 


gineers, 1140 Lake St., Oak Park, III. 

River Forest plant of the Bowman Dairy 
Company illustrates the remarkable develop- 
ments that have taken place in the dairy in- 
dustry in recent vears. Dairy plant design 
and operation is an engineering problem of 
major importance and purchased power 
plays a large part in the economic operation 
of this plant. 


STREET RAILWAYS 

“Improved Power Supply Betters Street 
Railway Service,” J. A. Noertker, Member 
A.I1.E.E., The Cincinnati Street Ry. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Electrical Engineering, Jan., 
1933, pp. 22-28. American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 33 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

This is a distinctly “different” type of dis- 
cussion of a study of the economic and social 
results of a four years’ use of automatic and 
supervisory control on the power supply sys- 
tem of the Cincinnati Street Railway. It is 
written from the viewpoint of an executive 
or an operating engineer, accurately reflects 
operating experience, and is designed to be 
of assistance to those who may be contem- 
plating similar developments. It touches upon 
several extensive topics of which space pro- 
hibits development, but the recognition 
should be thought provoking. 


WELDING 

“The Electric Are—An Agent of Mainten- 
ance,” W. W. Reddie, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Electric Journal, Dec., 
1932, pp. 552-4. The Electric Journal, 530 
Fernando St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The article describes various applications 
of electric arc welding machinery, bridges, 
railway equipment, contractors’ equipment 
Methods are illustrated and described. 









INDUSTRIAL 








NEWS 


By D. H. GERHARD 


Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich., Former Chairman, Industrial 


Heating Committee 


ELECTRIC STERILIZER EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOSPITALS 

There is in the hospitals of this coun- 
try a large undeveloped field for the use 
of electric heat for sterilizing dressings, 
instruments, water, and other materials 
used during operations and medical 
treatments. 

The leading sterilizer companies have 
a complete line of well designed, elec- 
trically heated equipment covering the 
whole range of hospital requirements ; 
doctors and nurses are, in general, well 
aware of the merits of electricity from 
their experience instru- 
ments and small office sterilizers; the 
electric utility companies, however, have 
not as yet come to a realization of the 
volume of this business that awaits their 
active cooperation in developing. 

In spite of this fact, a number of rep- 
resentative hospitals are now completely 
equipped with electric sterilizing equip- 
ment. Among the more recent hospitals 
to adopt this form of heat is the Sisters 
of Charity Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., a 
250-bed institution. “The central steril- 
izing room of the main surgery contains 
the following equipment: 


with various 


2—5 kw instrument sterilizers..Total 10 kw 
2—12 kw dressing sterilizers. . a 
1—6 kw autoclave type instru- 
ment and special sterilizer “ 6 
2—10 kw 25 gal water sterilizers ‘“ 2! 
60 kw 


Equipment is also on order for the 
Obstetrical Department which consists 
of: 

1—10 kw dressing sterilizers... Total 10 kw 
2—5 kw 10 gal water sterilizers “ ; 


1—5 kw instrument sterilizer . 5 


completion of this instal- 


With the 
lation the necessity for all high pressure 
steam in the buildings will be eliminated. 
idded 


lines which is practically 


, 


1 


An additional load of 85 kw. is 
to the utility 
equivalent to that required for genera! 
lighting and power. 

Installation of ment 
offers 


sterilizing equi 
an additional inducement for the 
electri 


baking. 





installation of equipment fot 
I-xperience has 
ched- 
onflict 


aKING load 


cooking and 
demonstrated that the sterilizing 
ule can be arranved $O aS not to 
with the peak cooking and 
thus reducing the maximum demand and 


] | 


increasing ‘the load factor of the insti- 


tution. 


This potential load will justify thor- 
ough utility 
companies. 


investigation by electric 


ICE CREAM CONFECTION MACHINE 

A confection making machine is en- 
tirely enclosed in a refrigerator box ap- 
proximately 50 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
6 ft. high. 
cluding the refrigeration equipment, is 


The entire equipment, in- 


mounted inside of this machine and 
operates at zero temperature. A con- 


tinuous chain conveyor carries aluminum 
These molds are in the shape of 
They are first filled with a 
then emptied. 
The portion of the confection which is 
still liquid runs out of the mold, leaving 
a thin lining in the mold which in ap- 
After 
the liquid confection is emptied out, the 


molds. 
a banana. 
and 


vellow confection 


pearance is like a banana skin. 


mold is filled with ice cream, which is in 


After being filled, 
the molds open and deposit the ice cream 


a semi-fluid state. 
filled banana skins on a conveyor belt 
which carries them to a refrigerator at 
a temperature of 30 below zero where 
they are frozen and are then ready for 
market. 

The electric heaters used in this ma- 
chine heat the jets which feed the con- 
fection and the ice cream into the molds. 
The low temperature in the refrigerator 
congeals the fluids in these jets and pre- 

The problem 
just enough to 


vents uniform operation. 


was to heat these jets 
keep the confection and ice cream fluid 
enough to flow through the jets. “There 
are four sets of these jets in each ma- 
eight 


were used to do this heating. 


chine and 500-watt strip heaters 
Two of 
these heaters were used on each set of 
side. A thermostat 


jets, one on either 


bulb was inserted against the casting to 
which the jets are attached and this ther- 
mostat maintains just the right temper- 
ature at all times for the proper temper- 
ot the et. 


he heating elements should last in- 


definitely, as should the thermostat in 
this application. “There will be no at- 
tendance required of the operator, and 
the production of the machine can be 
100 per cent at all times due to the use 
of electric heat. This company expects 
to manufacture probably 100 of these 
machines and electric heat, of course, 
will be used in all of them. 
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HEMP ROPE WATERPROOF HEATING 

A California company is accomplish- 
ing the waterproofing of hemp rope. 
The heating of the waterproofing com- 
pound for hemp fibre as it passes 
through the machine is automatically 
regulated, providing the waterproofing 
oils at the proper temperature. 

The oil container is 18 in. square by 
5 ft. long and is filled to a level of ap- 
proximately half full with 25 gal. of 
waterproofing material. This is fed to 
the fibre by means of small jets so ad- 
justed to give the proper waterproofing 
flow providing the temperature is ex- 
actly right. This container is heated by 
means of four 3 kw. oil immersion 
and the temperature is con- 
trolled by means of four thermostats, 
each thermostat controlling the temper- 


heaters, 


ature of the oil just above each unit, 
thereby insuring very accurate temper- 
ature control. With this method of 
heating and controlling temperature, the 
relieved of all attendance 
which was formerly required when the 
fluid was heated by gas heat. This is a 
rather new installation so nothing can 
be said about the length of service at 
which the units have functioned, but 
on account of the low temperature (150 
deg. F.) and the very low watts density 
of this type of heating element, there is 
little possibility of the units ever having 
to be replaced. 


operator is 


Those manufacturers having similar 
problems and knowing the difficulty in 
obtaining temperature control such as 
given by electric heat, will appreciate 
The loss ot 


time entailed in stopping a machine of 


this type of installation. 


this kind in order to allow the heat to 
catch up with the work with other kinds 
of heating, is a considerable handicap in 
production. Electric heat does this job 
with entire satisfaction, and the manage- 
ment of this concern is now considering 
heating a large supply tank by the use 
of 40 kw. of this type of heaters and the 
same thermostatic temperature control, 
provided with a time clock so that opera- 
tion can be started exactly at 7 o'clock 
in the morning. 


ELECTRIC PASTEURIZATION OF 


MILK 

An electric process of milk pasteuriz- 
ing is finding increasing favor with the 
dairy industry. ‘This process, now ap- 
proved for use in practically all states, 
brings to the dairyman many attractive 
features as well as a desirable load to the 
central station. 


‘The equipment now available ranges 
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in size from 50 gal. of treated milk per 
hour with a connected load of 5 kw., to 
550 gal. per hour with a connected load 
of 48 kw. The loads indicated are for 
pasteurizing only and do not include re- 
frigerating power for cooling the milk; 
this latter, however, is generally less 
than by other methods due to the more 
efficient cooler used. The pasteurizing 
load is of high power factor and is prac- 
tically constant during the pasteurizing 
period. The average power consump- 
for pasteurizing (exclusive of 
cooling) is on the basis of 10 gal. of 
treated milk per kilowatt-hour. 

For dairies having a larger hourly 
capacity than can be supplied by the 
largest unit, two or more of proper size 
are installed. 

Among the features of interest to the 
dairyman are the following: 


tion 


1. Absolute destruction of harmful 
bacteria. 
2. Retention of the natural milk 


flavor. 


The 


5 cream rising phenomena is 
accelerated, consistent and uni- 
form. 

4. The keeping qualities are pro- 
longed. 

5. All of the food value is retained 


in the milk. 

6. The uniform 
scorching is eliminated. 

7. The occurrence of foam is impos- 
sible. 

8. The operation is continuous from 
the raw milk storage to the bot- 
tling machine. 

9. The treatment is 
automatic. 


heating is and 


positive and 
10. The apparatus is simple, compact 

and extremely durable. (Requires 
one-fourth the 
of the standard holding tank sys- 
tems. ) 


about floor space 


11. Cleaning’ and sterilization of the 
equipment easily accomplished. 
12. Operating labor greatly reduced. 


BUTANE HANDLING 
Butane is shipped in special tank cars 
holding 10,000 


a consumption of + 


COST 
approximately gallons 
per car. Assume 


tank cars per month. 


Butane requires 1000 cu ft of air pet 
val of liquid for combustion. 


41).000 x 1000 
1388 cu ft per min. Add 
70 x 24 x 60 
10% for inefheient combustion 1526 cu 
ft per min. 
This will require a 40 hp blower 
32 kw x 24 x 20 x $.015 $230.40 
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The equivalent amount of air will be 


required regardless of the combustion 
method used for the butane. If the com- 
pressor system is used an _ equivalent 


amount of electricity will be required. 


Unloading Labor 
1 man 4 hours to unload one tank car 
$50x4x4= $8.00 
Steam, air, or pump for lifting liquid 
from car and water for cooling liquid in 
storage tank — $1 per car = 4x $1 = 
per month $4.00 


Maintenance on Pipe Lines and Valves 
Pipe lines and valves from. siding 
through storage, vaporizer, and burner 
will average 1 man hour per day 


i= $50 x 20 = $10.00 
Cleaning Burners 
14 man hour per day 
$50 x Sx 20= $5.00 
Vaporization of Butane 
Latent heat for vaporization = $30 


Btu per gal. 

Heat to raise 1 gal to boiling point = 

5x48: x 20 = 46 Btu. 
.5 = specific heat of butane 
4.8 lbs = weigh of butane per gal. 

Total heat per gal = 830 Btu — 48 
Btu 878 Btu. 

During warm weather most of this heat 
will be supplied by the atmospheric tem- 
perature. It is assumed that ™% of the 
above heat will be required over a yearly 
average. 

However, about twice the theoretical 
amount of steam will be required because 
of radiation and other losses. Hence, it 
will require approximately 1 lb of steam 
per gal of butane. 40,000 Ib of steam 
per month for 4 tank cars. 

40,000 Ib of steam at $.60 per 1000 


ib = $24.00 
Ordering and Checking 
Cost of ordering, tracing shipments, 
checking invoices, paying bills, ete. = one 
clerk ™% hour per day. 20-day clerical 
month and clerk hire at $.75 per hour 
$.75 x .5 x 20 $7.50 
Interest on Butane in Storage—15 days 
supply 
20,000 gal at $.0658 $1,316 
$1,316 at 6% — 12 $6.57 
The cost of butane is obtained as fol- 
lows: 
$.0375 per gal for Ist car of 10,000 
gal $375 
$.0250 per gal for 2nd car of 10,000 
gal $250 
$0220 per gal for 3rd and 4th car of 
20,000) gal $440 
Total 40,000 gal $1,065 
£1,065 
— Average cost pet gal $.0266 
4000 
Freight (will varv with loca 
tion of plant) 382 
Part of handling charge O10 
Cost per gal in storage tank $.0658 
Wasted and Lost 
Butane is loaded and measured as a 
liquid at shipping point. When unloaded 


from car an amount 
imately 40 gal. of 
car as a gas 

40 x 4 x $.0658 
Natural wastage due to handling 1 
40,000 x .0O1 x $.0658 $26.3. 


equal to 
liquid remains in the 


approx 


$10.53 
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Interest and Depreciation 
Installation cost of storage tank vapor- 
izer, piping, etc. — $8,500. Assume in- 
terest and depreciation at 10% per year 
for 10 years = per month $70.83 
Installation Cost of Air Supply = $3,000 
Depreciate as above—per month $25.00 


Total Monthly Cost 
PUI ier torte cie.sniema RAR Sas ES $230.40 


RIMINI a os nig ae awa pm me 12.00 
ee a ee a rrr 10.00 
Cheam Butees icici oc css acee 5.00 
Vaporization of Butane .......... 24.00 
Ordering and Checking.......... 7.50 
ee ae a ae 6.57 


PN tana sein pach endstNiiw Sie mibisvnnens cab 36.85 


7” $428.15 
$428.15 

— = $.0106 per gal 

40,000 





The above costs are to be added to 
the cost of the fuel f.o.b. customer’s sid- 
ing. The figures above are only ten- 
tative and will vary with each location. 
This outline is intended as a guide in 
arriving at the true cost of fuel at the 
burner; local conditions may entirely 
eliminate some of the above items and 
add others. For example, there may be 
additional switching charges for spotting 
cars or demurrage. 


INSTITUTE BEGINS 
ITS WORK 


(Continued from page 3) 


Institute will also publish a monthly 
magazine, which will be known as the 
Epison Exvectric INstirute BULLE- 
TIN, this being the first issue. 

The general office is under the super- 
vision of Bernard F. Weadock, vice-pres- 
ident and executive secretary and Major 
H. 8. Bennion, assistant executive secre- 
Members of the staff include C.E. 
Greenwood, in charge of the Commer- 
cial Department; Alexander Maxwell, 


tary. 


in charge of the Engineering Depart- 
ment; A. B. Campbell, J. O'R. Cole 
man and H. E. Kent, engineers; George 


Brown, manager, Electric Retrigeration 


Bureau; Glen Trumbull, manager, 
Electric Cookery Council; Wm. M. 
Carpenter, economist; Merle Rainey. 
statistician: A. B. Morgan, rate and 
power consultant; Miss Kathrvn Her- 
bert, Rate Book editor; Miss Mae B. 


Woods, acting secretary ; Charles Kieter, 
accountant: and Wilgar Coleman, edi- 
tor. Any of the above named members 
ot the ‘ 


possible assistance to officers or employes 


1 
| 


te ips . 
staft will be glad to render all 


of member companies requiring intorma 


tion. It is urged that member compa- 


: ‘ . ’ 1 Ve tas 
mies avail themselves of the = facilities 


offered at the general office. 














STATISTICAL DATA OF THE 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


Compiled Monthly by the Edison Electric Institute—Covers 100% of the Industry 


Kilowatt- hours Generated* (net) 
By fuel 
By water power 


Total kilowatt-hours generated 
Additions to icy 


Energy purch 
Net international import 


1 from other source 






Total 
Deductions from Supply 
Energy used in electric railway depts. 
Energy used in electric and other dept 


Tota! 


Total energy for Hatrtintion 
Energy lost in transmi ril 


~ DURING 


te 


Kilowatt-hours sold to pes ate consumers 


Sales to Ultimate Consumers (Kwir) 
Domestic service 
Commercial—S 
Commercial 









Municipal street 
Rai!roads—Street : 
Railroads Slectrifi 
Municipal and mis 
lot les 
Tot 1l TeVe eit u ( 
DURING 


Kilowatt-hours Generated* (net) 








Purch ; 
Energy u used in e] I 
Total energy es distribution 

Ene rey i i! 1 trar 1 


Kilowatt- hours saul to sithueate consumers 


ytal Revenue from Ultimate C 


Important Factors 








THE MONTH OF _FEBRU ARY 


1933 


3, 369,970,000 
2.474 .727,000 
5,844,697 000 


127,817,000 
29,847,000 


157,664,000 


65,251,000 
101,847,000 


167,098,000 


5,835,263 ,000 
809,046,000 
5,026,217,000 


1,073,758,000 
1,043 ,580,000 
2,247,548,000 
210,909,000 
348,115,000 
49 622,000 
52,685,000 


5,026,217,000 


$149,768,400 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY 28th 


44.926,131,000 
30,639,824,.000 


75.565.955.000 


2,72 1,826,000 

2 040,336,000 
76,252,445,000 
13,599,391 000 


62,653,054,000 


$1,803,448 300 


1932 


83,000 
460,000 


“Is 
m— 
vist 
if D0 


6,453 343,000 


193,141,000 
35,438,000 


228,579,000 


80,959,000 
106,872,000 


187,831,000 
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‘ercent of energy generated 410.56; 34.107 
Average pounds of coal per kilowatt-hi 1.49 + 1.50 
Damnaetie Service residential use) 
Average ; Mmsumptior ~ 598 586 > 2 
r 5. 58 eek: 2.6 
i" $2.78 $2.80 
BASIC INFORMATION AS OF FEBRUARY 28th 
Generating Capacity \—S 24,159,000 24,106,500 
W 8.968.600 §,872,100 
Ir 457,400 147,300 
lotal g r g 33. 585.000 33,425,900 
Ir (502,768 (494,100) 
I | (203,225) ory 356) 
19,763,384 20,042,810 
3,650,962 3,259,042 
539,995 555,476 
70,034 62,941 
Pot ; 24,024,375 24,396,939 
y courtesy of the U. S. Geological Survey with « t or ce 1 t lered Electric Lig Power Enterprises. 
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NEUTRALIZING 
TRANSFORMERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


shunted across the primary winding a 
transient unneutralized voltage consid- 
erably larger than the steady state value, 
existed for about a half cycie. In the 
case of the laboratory tests where the 12 
transformers were connected in series 
and 1500 volts were impressed upon 
them this transient unneutralized volt- 
age was sufficiently large to cause pro- 
tector breakdown and a resulting acous- 
tic disturbance of short duration. 

The experimental units have been in 
continuous service for over a year. Dur- 
ing this time the transformers have pro- 
duced no adverse effect upon the normal 
telephone and telegraph service on this 
line. 

Tests were made on this line, both 
with the transformers in and out of the 
and include 
telephone cross 


measurements of 
talk, telegraph 
cross fire, telephone transmission loss, 


circults, 


noise, 


and impedance irregularities which pro- 
duce reflection effects. “These measure- 
ments confirm the results of operating 
experience. 

Staged tests have also been made on 
this determine the 
havior of transformers under 
The tests were 
faulting a paralleling power 


installation to be- 


the ab- 
normal induced voltage. 
made by 
line and recording the conditions exist- 
ing on the telephone circuit by the use 
The resulting tests 
agreed with the operation of the trans- 


of oscillographs. 


formers as predicted by the design and 
the results of the previous laboratory 
tests. Records are also being kept of 
the operation of this installation by the 
use of an automatic oscillograph con- 
nected to the circuits. 

Tests have also recently been made on 
the application of a neutralizing trans- 
former of this type to a ground return 
It was found that in 
installation the 
former produced no adverse effect upon 


telegraph lead. 
this particular trans- 
the normal operation of the telegraph 
circuits which could be readily observed, 
and that it gave substantial reductions 
in the voltage induced along the tele- 
graph induction 
from the paralleling power circuit. 


circuit from normal 


THE COVER 
Electricity’s will be unfolded at 
the Chicago the 
shown on the cover. On the left is the Hall of 


marvels 
Exposition in buildings 
Social Science; the building in the center will 
house exhibits of telephone and telegraph 
the 
will hold the exhibits portraying the genera- 


communication ; semi-circular building 


tion, distribution and utilization of electricity. 
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Methods of financing consumers. Facilities for consume- financing Install 
ment selling. Price policies Service nd guarantee olicie Cost « 
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